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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND EDUCATION. 


ERNEST JONES, M. D. (LONDON). 


Demonstrator of Psychiatry, Unwersity of Toronto. 


It is to be expected that the laborious investigations car- 
ried out by means of psycho-analysis would lead to conclu- 
sions of great import regarding the subject of education, for 
in the first place they have to deal with the deepest problems 
of character-formation, conduct, feeling, and motive, and in 
the second they lay especial stress on the significance for all 
later mental life of childhood experiences and tendencies. This 
expectation is, however, only partly justified in fact, for at 
the outset it must be said that up to the present psycho-analy- 
sis has not revealed a great deal of importance from the point 
of view of education properly so called, that is, of the artificial 
training, developing, and positive drawing out of various cap- 
acities and functions. The reason for this lies in the fact that 
those who have worked with the method have as a rule be- 
come trained in skepticism and caution, and prefer not to 
Alraw conclusions until these are based on an adequate system 
of evidence; the have been able to determine that the psycho- 
logical problems of education are fraught with more complex 
difficulties than many writers on the subject suspect, but these 
problems have rarely lain sufficiently in the path of psycho- 
analytic research to render them so far capable of solution. 
On the other hand, psycho-analysis has a number of conclu- 
sions to enunciate on the more important negative side of the 
subject, namely, as to the nature and harmful effects of faulty 
education; the reasons why this aspect is more important than 
the other may perhaps become plainer towards the close of the 
present paper. 
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We should begin by shortly considering psycho-analysis 
itself, with some of its teachings, but the psychology of the 
matter-in-hand is so technical and complex, and the range of 
subjects over which the method has found application so ex- 
tensive, that it is impossible here to do more than give a most 
summary indication of a few of the conclusions reached that 
are cognate to the present topic. 

These conclusions are all due to the painstaking investiga. 
tions of the originator of psycho-analysis, Professor Freud 
of Vienna, though they have since been confirmed by a number 
of other workers, myself included; the following account is 
based on Freud’s writings, to which, therefore, it will not be 
necessary for me to refer in detail. Of the method itself noth- 
ing need be said except that it is a special means for penetrat- 
ing into the deeper and less accessible layers of the mind, which 
form the basis for the more superficial structures that are later 
acquired. This static metaphor is in itself a misleading one, 
for psycho-analysts come essentially to regard the mind from 
a dynamic point of view, as being composed of a series of de- 
sires, trends, wishes and ambitions which are constantly striv- 
ing to find expression and gratification. ‘Desire, in the broad- 
est sense of the word, is the fundamental driving force of all 
mental activities, and is behind not only our external conduct 
and functionings, but also our interests, attentions and even 
capacities, or at all events the extent to which these latter can 
be developed and manifested. .These trends and desires are 
not isolated functions in the mind, but often are intimately 
connected one with another. A desire that is for any reason 
thwarted therefore tends to reach expression by reinforcing 
an associated desire, so that they find a common outlet. This 
occurrence is so frequent that it may be said that the majority 
of our actions are determined not by a single motive, but by 
several; for a reason that will presently be pointed out, how- 
ever, the subject is usually able to recognise only the most 
superficial or accessible of these, so that he has but a limited 
extent of actual self-knowledge. Further, a desire that arises 
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in a person’s mind for the first time is not likely to be very ef- 
fective or significant unless it becomes attached to others that 
are already present; in other words, a motive appeals more 
readily to him if it is limked, by resemblance, to earlier ones 
that are already operative with him. A simple illustration of 
this is the fact that, other things being equal, such a movement 
as the one to abolish capital punishment is more likely to appeal 
to a man who has previously been distinguished by humani- 
tarian tendencies than to a man whose official duties have 
caused him to be largely occupied with the infliction of suffer- 
ing, as so many legal functionaries are. It follows that in 
the acquirement of a new motive or interest potentialities al- 
ready present play an important part. This is fairly obvious, 
at least in the abstract, so far as quite new and strange func- 
tions are concerned, but psycho-analysis has shown that the 
same considerations apply much more extensively than had 
previously been thought probable to even more stable and in- 
tegral functions. The surface motive for an act or an interest 
is rarely the complete explanation that it appears, and pro- 
vides only some of the operative energy; more of this energy, 
and often the greater part, arises from deeper, associated 
trends from which it has been transferred, as it were, to the 
surface one. Mental life is thus seen to constitute a connected 
chain of activities. Theoretically one must suppose that its 
continuity is perfectly even, and practically one can, by means 
of psycho-analysis, demonstrate this to a very considerable 
extent. The appearance of discontinuity that it commonly 
presents is simply due to the failure to recognize anything 
more than the surface tendencies. Frequently the deeper ones, 
which fill in the apparent gap in continuity, are inaccessible 
to direct introspection, that is, they are unconscious, and can 
be reached only by means of special investigation. Attention 
must again be called to the fact that knowledge of, these un- 
conscious trends explains not only actions that otherwise are 
regarded as unintelligible or as ‘‘causeless’’ and accidental, 
but also many important features of quite normal behaviour. 
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A corollary that follows from these considerations is that 
the older in the life of the individual is a given tendency or 
desire the more significant is it apt to be, for it not only has 
equal value with those acquired later, but plays a considerable 
part in determining which later ones will be acquired, and 
with what intensity. Indeed, the history of any later mental 
activity is not fully known until it has been traced back 
through childhood to some constituent of instinctive mental 
life. The inherited instincts, or the environmental modifica- 
tions of these, are thus seen to constitute the ultimate basis of 
all mental life. The objection naturally raised to this conelu- 
sion, that the earlier desires fade and in time lose their in- 
tensity—being replaced by others that are totally disconnected 
—contains the fallacy that it assumes a discontinuity which 
does not exist; this can be shown by psycho-analysis, and 
hitherto in no other way. The objection is further founded 
on ignorance of the facts that the deepest and most primary 
desires are unconscious, and that the most striking character- 
istic of unconscious desires is their capacity to retain their 
activity for truly astonishing, and almost unlimited, periods. 

Experience teaches that when later interests, desires, and 
ambitions are traced to their origin far more of them than 
are commonly thought are found to arise in the psycho-sexual 
instincts. (The term sexual is here used to denote not only 
tendencies directly concerned with the reproductive act, but 
also all those indirectly concerned, including the maternal in- 
stinect, various pleasurable sensations and activities, such as 
masturbation or other forms of auto-erotism, and so on). 
This really follows from the view that mental life is evolved, 
in the individual, from the inborn instincts; for of all these 
the sexual ones are the most fundamentally important, cer- 
tainly from the point of view of the mind; it is the manifold 
richness of his sexual life that biologically most distinguishes 
man from the lower animals. 

We come lastly to the conclusions of psycho-analytic inves- 
tigations on the mental life of the child, and these are in them- 
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selves so extensive that they can here be described in only the 
most general way. The child comes to the world endowed 
with a number of natural instincts, the mental aspects of 
which are at first by no means prominent. When these de- 
velop they are essentially shown in a search for the repetition 
of once-experienced pleasurable sensations, first those of taste 
and touch, later those of sight, smell and hearing. After a 
variable number of months education of the child begins, and 
this is from the first of a double nature. On the one hand he 
is weaned to interests outside of himself, such as the recogni- 
tion of various people and objects, and on the other hand he 
is weaned away from certain egocentric interests, such as his 
demand to satisfy his instinctive bodily needs (hunger etc.) 
regardless of time and place. Thus at an early age begins 
that conflict between social and purely personal considera- 
tions, on the satisfactory resolution of which largely depends 
the success of education in its broadest sense. As the years 
go by the child finds that he has to renounce more and more 
of his immediately personal interests, which he must learn 
to replace by external social ones. The sacrifice in this way 
demanded is much more considerable than is commonly sup- 
posed, for psycho-analysis has established that in the first 
four years of life the child is far more preoccupied than is 
generally thought with matters from which his interest has 
to be weaned. Before the ban of social pressure has come to 
exert its full force his attention is attracted by excretory acts 
and products, by vaguely pleasurable sensations situate in the 
parts of the body concerned in these, and later by problems 
and curiosities on all sorts of forbidden topics—the difference 
between the sexes, the relations between the parents, the or- 
igin of children, and so on. The extent to which such matters 
occupy the mind of the young child is always underestimated 
by adults and is impossible to determine by a casual examina- 
tion, for on the one hand the later memories for those years 
are always both deficient and erroneous, and on the other hand 
this aspect of the child’s mind is rarely accessible to direct 


’ . 
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enquiry, on account of the barrier always existing on the sub- 
ject between child and adult. As the child grows older, the 
desires and tendencies in question meet with such obstacles 
as an increasing sense of shame, guilt, wrongness, remorse, 
and so on, and are fought against by the child, who now half- 
consciously strives to get away.from them, to forget them, or, 
as it is technically termed, to ‘‘repress’’ them. These re- 
pressed mental processes are later thus forgotten, and along 
with them a major part of all the mental experiences asso- 
ciated with them in time; this is the reason why so little of 
early childhood life can be recalled by the adult. 

The desires, thoughts, impulses, tendencies and wishes thus 
repressed do not, however, die; they live on, but come to ex- 
pression in other forms. Their energy is directed along more 
useful paths, a process known as ‘‘sublimation,’’ and upon 
the extent and kind of this sublimation depends a great deal 
of the future interests and activities of the individual. To 
take a simple example: the impulse proudly to display the 
body, and especially certain parts thereof, which is pro- 
nounced with some children, may later be manifested in such 
ways as an undue predilection for certain toilettes, for in- 
stance, openwork blouses, clockwork stockings, or startling 
waistcoats, or, on a higher plane, by the desire to shine before 
an audience, to be the centre of general attention and admir- 
ation, and soon. In fact it may be said that a very great part 
of our social and cultural activities are sublimated forms of 
‘‘natural,’’ instinctive tendencies which have in the course of 
education become repressed into the unconscious, and thus 
forgotten. 

It must not be thought, however, that this renouncement of 
instinctive tendencies in favor of less personal ones is always 
carried out so smoothly and successfully as has just been indi- 
cated. In many cases, perhaps in most, the conflict due to the 
encroachment on the child’s personal liberities is resolved only 
at a considerable cost to his later usefulness as a citizen. There 
are three other possibilities open besides that of sublimation. 
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In the first place, the tendency may be too strong to be re- 
pressed, or it may become too strong if certain errors in up- 
bringing are committed, and in this case it may reappear in 
the adult as a sexual perversion; this is the least frequent 
possibility, but it is by no means a rare one. In the second 
place, the repressing force may not altogether fail, as in the 
last instance, nor altogether succeed, as in the process of sub- 
limation; instead, a compromise is reached between the op- 
posing tendencies, in which the repressed wish is manifested, 
not openly in a sexual perversion, but in an indirect, disguised 
form. It then forms a nervous symptom, so that the symp- 
toms of the psycho-neuroses, hysteria, obsessions, etc., may be 
said to be the negative of the perversions ?. When we recall the 
exceeding prevalence of these conditions, and of certain forms 
of insanity which arise in a similar way, we see that errors 
of development in early childhood life are the rule rather than 
the exception. It may be added that a number of ‘‘bad hab- 
its’? frequently met with during school life, such as nail-bit- 
ing, bed-wetting, certain facial twitches (tics), attacks of ill 
temper, etce., have a similar origin, and are often the precur- 
sors of more serious troubles in later life. In the third place, 
the child may react to the tendency, which is being repressed, 
by proceeding to the opposite extreme, an occurrence known 
as excessive reaction-formation. Of this group the following 
are examples: an over-sensitiveness to the sight of suffering, 
which may render the spectacle of life an intolerable night- 
mare; a morbidly harsh and bigoted austerity, sometimes un- 
fortunately misnamed ‘‘ Puritanism,’’ which narrow-mindedly 
sees evil in the most innocent enjoyments of life, and is un- 
relenting in its cruel severity towards human frailties; an 
exaggerated sense of shame, which martyrs the individual as 
he passes by some of the necessary aspects of life; a passion 

*See A. A. Brill, Freud’s Conception of the Psycho-neuroses. Med. Record, 


Dec. 25, 1909, and Ernest Jones, A Modern Conception of the Psycho-neuroses. 
Interstate Med, Journal, August, 1910. 
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for household cleanliness and orderliness that makes all do- 
mestic comfort impossible. Many more could be added to the 
list, but only one other will be mentioned, and that on account 
of its extreme social importance. This is the excessive at- 
titude of shame or even disgust towards matters of sex in 
general, an attitude that culminates in the bizarre whimsies 
of certain fanatical sects, such as the Russian Skoptecs, or 
of the present New England movement in favour of ‘‘ethical 
marriages.’’ From it results, among other things, a morbid 
dread of maternity, a degradation of the conception of this 
function—turning the most important stage of it into a secret 
shame—and an incompatibility for the most essential marital 
relations (it has been stated that forty per cent. of all civilised 
women are anesthetic in this regard, an estimate that cannot — 
be very far wrong). A man or woman burdened with this 
reaction-formation is taking a dangerous step in entering mar- 
riage, for the possibilities of future unhappiness and even 
misery resulting under such circumstances are only too great. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that, according to the 
findings of psycho-analysis, the sexual life of children is much 
richer, both physically and mentally, than is generally be- 
lieved, and that the manner of its development is of decisive 
_ Importance for the whole life history of the individual. It is 
of course obvious that it widely differs from that of adults, 
in what precise respects need not here be considered. One mat- 
ter must, however, be mentioned, namely, that the early rela- 
tions of the child to the people with whom he is brought into 
close contact, therefore above all to the members of his own 
family, are frequently, if not regularly, tinged with eroticism. 
These early and dim incestuous thoughts and sensations are of 
dominating significance for later relationships, friendships, 
marriage, etc., and there is no more important part of the 
child’s mental growth than the overcoming of them.” To state 


4Some aspects of this subject have been discussed in an article published in 
the Amer. Journ. of Psychol., Jan., 1910. 
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this more generally: an essential stage in the satisfactory de- 
velopment of the individual’s capacities and activities consists 
in gradually freeing himself from family ties, and in his re- 
placing dependence on the parent by a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and self-direction. Too often this stage is only in- 
completely passed through, to the great detriment of the per- 
son’s individuality. A high level of ethical responsibility is 
only possible through the child’s learning to be self-reliant, and 
to recognise the desirability in forming his decisions of giving 
heed to his own knowledge and conviction as to what is right, 
as well as to the traditions he has blindly adopted from his 
parents. It must further be repeated that the bond by which 
a conservative dependence on one or other parent is main- 
tained, and which often defies all reason and common sense, 
frequently arises in a sexual attraction dating from early 
childhood, of which the subject is completely unconscious. 

If we now briefly summarise those of the foregoing conclu- 
sions that have the most direct bearing on the subject of ed- 
ucation they may be stated as follows: Mental life should 
be regarded in a dynamic way, as a stream of desires and in- 
terests that tend to seek gratification. New desires and in- 
terests are not independent occurrences, but largely depend 
for their intensity, or even their existence, on older trends. 
The direction taken by the oldest of these, namely those of 
early childhood life, is of predominant importance for the 
whole future of the individual.. The driving forces of mental 
life, theref.re, are ultimately derived from the primary in- 
stincts, and can never be independent of them. It follows that 
satisfactory mental functioning is best attained by inducing 
a harmony between the different components of the mind. 
Many of these, particularly early in life, are of such a kind as 
to be unacceptable to the standards of modern civilisation, 
and have to be suppressed, or, rather, transformed into others 
of greater social value. In this process some become ‘‘re- 
pressed’’ and are driven into the unconscious; they however 
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retain their power, for good or evil, and the latter is often 
only lost when they are again made conscious, as in the psycho- 
analytic method of treatment. Stress must be laid on the facts 
that repression is a delicate process which under certain cir- 
cumstances may bring with it grave consequences to the indi- 
vidual, and that filial piety, if carried to excess, is also not 
without seriously detrimental results. 

We have next to notice some of the lessons that may be 
learned from these considerations. The chief of them is 
that the main task of education should be not the mere addi- 
tion of something, e.g. knowledge, to the child, but the order- 
ing of the influences that act on him, in such a way as to allow 
the freest scope possible for the development of those capa- 
cities that will make him a useful citizen in the broadest sense 
of the word. Several corollaries follow from this, which re- 
flect unfavourably on our present educational methods. 

In the first place, in order to obtain the best results it is 
necessary to make education a more individual matter than it 
is at present. Teaching by rote large numbers of children in 
exactly the same way is based on the antiquated and erron- 
eous view that the aim should be the acquirement by the pupil 
of a uniform standard of knowledge, whereas it should rather 
be the education, or drawing out, of his special potentialities. 
That the endeavour to fit every child to a preconceived pat- 
tern, instead of bringing about a free development of his latent 
qualities, is necessarily grievous, is strikingly pointed out by 
a sentence of Bernard Shaw’s: ‘‘The vilest abortionist is he 
who attempts to mould a child’s character.’’ This comment 
applies even more forcibly to the general upbringing of a 
child than to the narrower question of teaching. It will have 
to be recognised in the future that the transformation of prim- 
itive, egocentric activities into those of a social order is a 
process that cannot be carried on with all children by the same 
means, or to the same extent. There is a limit to which this 
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transformation is possible, and any attempt to force it be- 
yond this must defeat its own object by bringing about re- 
sults, e.g. neuroses, which greatly impair the social usefulness 
of the person in question. As to the means, the most impor- 
tant point to bear in mind is that success is best achieved by 
gradually weaning the child to social interests, and not by 
merely forcibly suppressing and forbidding the primitive 
ones without replacing them by others. If the latter is the 
course pursued then the likelihood is great that they will con- 
tinue to act unconsciously and produce unfortunate results. 
The same remark applies to unacceptable desires or interests 
that may arise in later life. The way to deprive these of their 
power for harm is not to shun them, to get away from them, 
to ‘‘repress’’ them, but manfully to face them, to ‘‘get 
square’’ with them, and to settle them one way or the other. 
As Blake said over a century ago, ‘‘Sooner murder an infant 
in its cradle than nurse unacted desires.’’ 

In the second place, it is desirable that education should 
concern itself more than hitherto with what may be called 
the human side of the child, and not exclusively with the in- 
tellectual. This applies to the school as well as to the home, 
though, as this paper refers to education in the broader sense, 
other influences than those of the school must also be consid- 
ered. Prominent in the present respect is the much-diseussed 
question of sexual enlightenment, and, as psycho-analysis 
shows the unsuspected significance of the child’s sexual devel- 
opment for later years, a little must now be said about this. 
The general arguments for the necessity of this course being 
adopted have so often been cogently presented that I shall 
here confine myself to mentioning some of the respects in 
which they may be reinforced by the conclusions of psycho- 
analysis. Any one who still has any doubt left on the matter 
is recommended to read the second chapter of Dr. Havelock 
Kllis’ ‘‘Sex in Relation to Society’’—an excellent volume that 
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should be in the hands of every teacher, and indeed of every 
thoughtful citizen; a number of useful books on the subject 
are there cited. 

It has repeatedly been pointed out of late years, and no- 
where more effectively than on the side of the Church, that 
it is impracticable to hope that a child will long retain his ig- 
norance as regards sexual matters, and that, as the sources 
from which he will draw his information are only too likely to 
be impure, it is safer deliberately to implant a healthy knowl- 
edge in his mind which will prevent him from being evilly in- 
fluenced later on. It is really hardly possible for a normal 
child to avoid drawing inferences from the experiences he 
meets with on all sides, his own sensations, the witnessing of 
domestic animals, the birth of younger children, the manifold 
indirect hints in the conversations of his elders, the still 
broader ones in what he reads—even in the Bible itself, the 
talks of older comrades or of licentious servants, and so on; 
whoever denies this certainly underestimates both the intel- 
ligence and the natural curiosity of children. It has been 
urged that it is unnecessary to do more than leave this process 
of enlightenment to take its own course, but, as Ellis puts it, 
‘‘this is as much as to say that there is no need to supply 
sources of pure water when there are puddles in the street 
that anyone can drink of.’’ The present argument is strongly 
confirmed by the facts disclosed by psycho-analysis, namely 
that actual sexual experiences and speculation on the topics 
of sex regularly occur in early childhood—before the age of 
five—and are from the very nature of the child’s mind un- 
avoidable; when direct information is denied him, as is ust- 
ally the case, he invents various explanations, which frequently 
contain a curious modicum of truth. These are usually forgot- 
ten, but it can often be shown that they exert a profound in- 
fluence not only on his later attitude towards the subject, but 
also on his whole character. A child rarely accepts the false 
explanations given by his parents, who underestimate his in- 
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telligence ; he usually deceives them into thinking he does, and 
after the age of five or six, when he has forgotten his own ex- 
planations, he may deceive himself. It must further be pointed 
out that the customary endeavour to keep the child’s mind a 
blank on the subject is far from being a negative one, as par- 
ents commonly maintain; the organised conspiracy of silence 
is soon noticed by the child, and he is subjected to a mass of 
suggestion, all the more potent for being indirect, which 
teaches him that the subject is taboo, mysterious, improper, 
peculiar, and essentially wicked. Those who object to direct 
enlightenment, therefore, should recognise that they are really 


defending a false enlightenment, a positive teaching of shame 
and guilt. 


Another argument that has been frequently advanced, es- 
pecially by members of the medical profession, is that igno- 
rance of the basal facts of sex is the worst preparation for 
the state of marriage. Every doctor must have met with in- 
stances of bizarre ignorance and misapprehensions in this 
direction, and is aware of what suffering in married life they 
may cause. There is no doubt that, whatever may be said 
about children, it is frequently necessary, and always desir- 
able, for men and women of a marriageable age to receive in- 
‘struction concerning the physiology and hygiene of sexual life. 
The importance of training girls in domestic economy ‘and 
household management is becoming generally recognised, in 
view of the fact that this is likely to form one of their main 
duties in life. It is even more needful that they should be 
educated in other, intimate matters, on which their future 
efficiency and happiness may largely depend; such education 
is by no means to be limited to the care of children, important 
a subject as this may be. Ellis has a valuable section on this 
matter in the book previously referred to (Chapter XI), 
where he writes*: ‘‘Girls are educated with the vague idea 


*Op. cit., p. 52. 
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that they will marry,—quite correctly, for the majority of 
them do marry,—but the idea that they must be educated for 
the career that will naturally fall to their lot is an idea which 
as yet has never seemed to occur to the teachers of girls * * * 
Women are trained for nearly every avocation under the sun; 
for the supreme avocation of wifehood and motherhood they 
are never trained at all!’’ Psycho-analysis has furnished an 
important contribution to this matter through the disclosure 
that not only the ignorance just referred to, with all its lam- 
entable results, but also most of the frictions, unhappiness, 
and secret cankers that mar so many married lives, and turn 
a great number of them into hidéous purgatories, are due to 
defective education in early childhood. The harmful effect on 
later life of erroneous sexual development in these first years 
is inealculably great. 

A third cogent argument in support of the same thesis re- 
lates to the disastrous effect on the relations between parent 
and child of undermining his faith in the parent on a matter 
that is to him of the deepest significance. I will again quote 
Ellis,* for no one could state it more clearly than he has done: 
‘‘Kiven, however, if there were no other reasons against tell- 
ing children fairy tales of sex instead of the real facts, there 
is one reason which ought to be decisive with every mother 
who values her influence over her child. He will very quickly 
discover, either by information from others or by his own 
natural intelligence, that the fairy-tale, that was told him in 
reply to a question about a simple matter of fact, was a lie. 
With that discovery his mother’s influence over him in all 
such matters vanishes for ever, for not only has a child a hor- 
ror of being duped, but he is extremely sensitive about any 
rebuff of this kind, and never repeats what he has been made 
to feel was a mistake to be ashamed of. He will not trouble 
his mother with any more questions on this matter; he will 
not confide in her; he will himself learn the art of telling 


*Op. cit., p. 52. 
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‘fairy-tales’ about sex matters. He had turned to his mother 
in trust, she had not responded with equal trust, and she must 
suffer the punishment, as Henriette Fiirth puts it, of seeing 
‘the love and trust of her son stolen from her by the first boy 
he makes friends with in the street.’ When, as sometimes 
happens (Moll mentions a case), a mother goes on repeating 
these silly stories to a boy or girl of seven who is secretly 
well-informed, she only degrades herself in her child’s eyes. 
It is this fatal mistake, so often made by mothers, which at 
first ieads them to imagine that their children are so innocent, 
and in later years causes them many hours of bitterness be- 
cause they realise they do not possess their children’s trust. 
In the matter of trust it is for the mother to take the first step; 
the children who do not trust their mother are, for the most 
part, merely remembering the lesson they learned at their 
mother’s knee.’’ The findings of psycho-analysis amply con- 
firm these considerations also, by showing how frequent is 
the course of events just described. It is almost a regular 
occurrence for children of the age of four or five to turn from 
their parents, to withdraw into themselves, and to pursue 
private speculations about the topics,concerning which they 
have been denied information, whether by a direct refusal 
or by evasion. Phantasies of bitter resentment against the 
parent commonly occur at this time, and often form the basis 
not only of a later want of confidence, or even a more or less 
veiled hostility, as regards the parents, but also of various 
subsequent disharmonies, neurotic disturbances, etc., of a kind 
that cannot here be described. As was mentioned above, the 
actual speculations and phantasies are usually repressed and 
forgotten, an appearance of innocence being thus produced 
which is deceptive to both the outsider and the child himself. 
The illusions most parents entertain as to the innocence of 
their children in such matters are well-nigh unbounded. As re- 
gards young children it is usually unshakeably strong, and 
with older ones it is frequently very astonishing. The fol- 
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lowing instance of the latter may be related, for it is by no 
means rare. A mother on bringing to me her nineteen year 
old daughter for treatment volunteered in the course of a pri- 
vate conversation the information that the girl had had no 
love affairs, and was not interested in men’s society, ‘‘being 
too young to occupy her mind with such thoughts.’’ It soon 
turned out, however, that the young lady was secretly mar- 
ried, and had parted from her husband on the day after the 
ceremony, had been the paid mistress of a number of men 
since the age of fifteen, had twice been infected with venereal 
disease, and had in her childhood indulged in the most un- 
bridled phantasies and conduct. I have only to add that she 
had never been away from home, and that her mother, who 
was as convinced of the girl’s ‘‘innocence’’ as of anything in 
life, is a quite intelligent lady, and devoted to her daughter. 
The case is an extreme one, to be sure, but it shows to what 
lengths a mutual lack of trust can be carried. All these dan- 
gers to which the girl succumbed, and a rather bad neurosis 
as well, might have been avoided if the mother had not blinded 
herself to the signs of dawning sexual life in her child, and 
had frankly met the desire for knowledge with judicious in- 
formation and guiding. 

Accepting, therefore, the need for sexual enlightenment, 
we turn to the more debatable problems as to how and when 
it should be carried out, problems that are hardly to be kept 
distinct, for they both raise the question of who is the proper 
instructor in such matters. Here again the knowledge gained 
by psycho-analysis dictates more negative advice than pos- 
itive; that is, it has less to say about how to instruct a child 
than about how not to. This is fortunate, for the latter prob- 
lem is much more difficult than the former; in fact, when one 
appreciates what dangers are to be avoided, the problem of 
how to instruct the child presents no serious obstacles. Of 
these dangers a few words will be said later; we shall first 
fix our attention on the positive side, and to do so it is well 
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to realise clearly what should be the aims of the enlighten- 
ment. Chief among these are: in the the first place, to incul- 
cate an attitude of purity and naturainess towards matters 
of sex, so that the child will be steeled against impure sugges- 
tions he may later encounter, and will be able to maintain 
high ideals in this respect; in the second place, to prepare 
him for the physiological occurrences inseparable from his 
existence, puberty, etc., and above all for the functions he will 
one day have to perform; in the third place, to give him such 
a knowledge of sexual hygiene as to enable him to guide his 
sexual life amidst the numerous dangers and difficulties that 
are likely to beset it. These three aims should be carried out 
principally in the order mentioned, and on the whole need to 
be carried out by different instructors. Enlightenment should, 
therefore, be brought about by a series of graduated steps, 
and should be adjusted to the varying needs of individual 
children; rule of thumb cannot replace judgment and intelli- 
gence in this sphere any more than.elsewhere in education. 
The first in time of these stages, and the chief in importance, 
is without doubt best allotted to the parent, and above all to 
the mother; this is one of her most grateful and responsible 
functions, for on the success with which she performs it may 
largely depend the future welfare and happiness of her chil- 
dren. For it she needs no technical knowledge whatever, and 
only one capacity—unfortunately, however, a rare one— 
namely, that of being able to speak to her child on the subject 
frankly and naturally. Dr. Allen well remarks® that ‘‘if the 
instructor feels any embarrassment in answering queries of 
the child, he is not fitted to be the teacher, for the feeling of 
embarrassment will, in some subtle way, communicate itself 
to the child, and he will experience an indefinable sense of 
offended delicacy which is both unnecessary and undesirable. 
Purification of one’s own thought is, then, the first step to- 





*Mary Wood Allen, Child-Confidence Rewarded, p. 5. 
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wards teaching the truth purely.’’ The essential thing is that, 
as soon as they are seriously insistent, the child’s spontaneous 
questions should be answered truthfully and simply, with, of 
course, due regard to his capacity to understand; it is not 
necessary in the first few years to go beyond this and give 
him knowledge that he does not demand. Ellis® writes: ‘‘The 
child’s desire for knowledge concerning the origin of himself 
is a perfectly natural, honest and harmless desire, so long as 
it is not perverted by being thwarted. <A child of four may 
ask questions on this matter, simply and spontaneously. As 
soon as the questions are put, certainly as soon as they be- 
come at all insistent, they should be answered, in the same 
simple and spontaneous spirit, truthfully, though according 
to the measure of the child’s intelligence and his capacity and 
desire for knowledge. This period should not, and, if these 
indications are followed, naturally would not, in any case, be 
delayed beyond the sixth year. After that age even the most 
earefully guarded child is lable to contaminating communi- 
eations from outside * * * Nor is it necessary for her (the 
mother) to have the slightest technical knowledge at this stage. 
It is only essential that she should have the most absolute 
faith in the purity and dignity of her physical relationship to 
her child, and be able to speak of it with frankness and ten- 
derness * * * If, as a few believe should be the case, the first 
initiation is delayed to the tenth year or even later, there is 
the difficulty that it is no longer so easy to talk simply and 
naturally about such things; the mother is beginning to feel 
too shy to speak for the first time about these difficult sub- 
jects to a son or a daughter who is nearly as big as herself. 
She feels that she can only do it awkwardly and ineffectively, 
and she probably decides not to do it at all. Thus an atmos- 
phere of mystery is created with all the embarrassing and 
perverting influences which mystery encourages.’’ This argu- 
ment that the initiation should not be delayed until later years 
is evidently strengthened by the consideration advanced above, 
*Op. cit., pp. 48, 49. 
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namely, that sexual ignorance does not exist in children of 
these years, so that for the great part the harm is by then al- 
ready done. As Dr. Blom rightly remarks, ‘‘better a year too 
early, than an hour too late.’’ Dr. Jung has recently pub- 
lished? an impressive example of a beginning neurosis in a 
little girl of four, which was frustrated and cured by a parent 
versed in psycho-analysis; his remarks on the case contain 
many important suggestions in reference to the subject of 
this paper. 

The mother’s teaching, however, of which the aesthetic as- 
pects are more important than the informative, must always 
be supplemented by those of the school. During the child’s 
school years the dawning sexual life plays such a significant 
part that to guide it into useful directions should constitute 
one of the teacher’s most highly important tasks. Two reasons 
make it imperative that at the present time the school should 
play a leading part in this respect: in the first place, the at- 
titude to the subject of the present-day mother is so frequently 
ignorant, shameful, or lewd that the teacher has to replace her 
so far as is possible, and to perform duties that more prop- 
erly belong to her; in the second place, it is necessary to train 
the coming generation in such a way that when their turn 
comes to bring up children they will not be found wanting, 
as their own parents for the most part have been. There 
lies, therefore, before the teacher a generation’s pioneering 
work; in the time to come his task will be less extensive and 
responsible, but at present he has in his hands one of the 
greatest opportunities that have ever occurred to his pro- 
fession, and on the manner in which he responds to this op- 
portunity much will depend of the efficiency and happiness 
not only of his present pupils, but of their future desced- 
dants. It cannot be said that the members of the teaching 
profession as a whole are well prepared for this task, though 
it is to be hoped that they are better so than the average par- 
ent. Improvement is especially desirable in two respects: 


*In the third section of the article referred to below. 
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first, the attitude of teachers towards affairs of sex needs to 
be much purer and franker than it commonly is, and second- 
ly, they need a fuller knowledge concerning the fundamental 
facts. For the latter purpose invaluable help would be 
gained by a series of lectures being given to all teachers by 
competent instructors selected from the medical profession. 
This should include the knowledge of how to recognise early 
signs of nervous disorders in children, for conditions that 
later cause life-long invalidism and misery commonly evince 
themselves in childhood, and might be prevented if the early 
indications were appreciated and appropriately treated. It 
must further be added that the considerations advanced 
above suggest in no uncertain voice the great desirability 
of children not being educated too exclusively by unmarried 
teachers; a great deal might be said on this topic, which 
would, however, take us too far from the direct object of this 
paper. The actual mode of instruction carried out in the 
school is also unnecessary to consider here, nor can the de- 
tails of it be settled without some experimental trial; those 
interested in the subject are advised to read a valuable paper 
fully dealing with it by Maria Lischnewska® In reference 
to it Ellis says®: ‘‘Such instruction would be formal, un- 
emotional, and impersonal; it would be given not as specific 
instruction in matters of sex, but simply as a part of natural 
history. It would supplement, so far as mere knowledge is 
concerned, the information the: child had already received 
from its mother. But it would by no means supplant or re- 
place the personal and intimate relationship of confidence be- 
tween mother and child. That is always to be aimed at, and 
though it may not be possible among the ill-educated masses 
of today, nothing else will adequately take its place.’’ The 
vexed question of co-education of boys and girls has too 
many aspects to be discussed here, though it has an evident 


* Mutterschutz, 1905. Heft 4, S. 137. 
° Op. cit., p, 57. 
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bearing on the present subject. I would merely venture a 
personal and tentative opinion; namely, that, regarding the 
question from a purely psychological point of view, I am in- 
clined to think that the upper limit of the school age should 
be raised to sixteen, that both sexes are better educated side 
by side till the age of twelve, but that during the last four 
years education should proceed separately, and should con- 
sist much more than at present of preparation for the spe- 
cific duties of life in the broadest sense. 

Last, but also quite essential, is the part to be played by 
the doctor. It would be advantageous for all children to be 
given before leaving school lectures on sexual hygiene; these 
are best given by a doctor, and, of course, to both sexes sep- 
arately. This, however, is by no means sufficient. Every 
young adult should at all times have direct access to a doctor 
in whom he would feel confidence, and from whom he could 
seek advice or knowledge on the many perplexities that are 
apt to arise. How often does a doctor see patients in after 
life who have suffered years of misery that would have been 
averted by a simple explanation given at the right time! At 
two periods this advice is especially needed; at puberty, and 
just before marriage. 

Before concluding, I wish to say a little on the negative 
side of the subject, namely, on the dangers to be avoided 
during sexual development. When enlightenment becomes 
the usual course followed with children, there will certainly 
be a risk of its largely consisting of warnings and forbid- 
dings. If a child learns the significance of certain bodily sen- 
sations, for instance, at the time of puberty, only to be told 
that they are wrong and improper, then more harm than 
good will have been done. One of the most urgent reasons 
why enlightenment is necessary is the fact that at present to 
so many children the subject becomes one of guilt, shame, 
remorse and terror, with the result of crippling them in after 
years through neurosis or in other ways. Unless the avoid- 
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ance of this is kept in the forefront of attention, it is pref- 
erable to leave the whole matter alone, and patiently to sub- 
mit to the present evils. Better no enlightenment than a 
false one. It is therefore above all necessary for the parent 
and teacher to strive to acquire a freer, purer and broader 
attitude than is now customary, before undertaking the deli- 
cate task of avoiding the doing of harm. In years to come 
we shall perhaps learn how to train and refine the impulses 
that are so important both for the individual and for the race; 
at present we should concentrate our efforts on not injuring 
them. The vital question of the art of love, for instance, is 
one than can hardly be touched at the present day, when a 
prurient prudishness spreads its baneful influence over the 
whole of the finer side of life. Ellis points out that:?° 
‘‘Hiven in the great revival of sexual enlightenment now tak- 
ing place around us there is rarely even the faintest recogni- 
tion that in sexual enlightenment the one thing essentially 
necessary is a knowledge of the-art of love. For the most 
part, sexual instruction as at present understood, is purely 
negative, a mere string of thou-shalt-nots.’’ 

A great deal of good in the matter of prevention of harm 
can be done in quite indirect ways, by a knowledge of the 
kinds of influences which may thus affect a child. Of these I 
will refer to only one, premature sexual excitation. Although 
it is true that the harmful effect of this is in great part due 
to the child reacting to it by way of shameful and guilty emo- 
tions—thus producing pathological repressions—and not so 
much to the occurrence itself, still the probability of such a 
reaction is great enough to make it desirable, on this score 
alone, to avoid wherever possible premature excitation. Now 
the most imp»rtant point that the findings of psycho-analysis 
teach in this connection is that children are at present ex- 
posed to harmful excitation to a much greater extent than is 
believed. Parents in their blissful blindness imagine that 


Op. cit., p. 517. 
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there is no risk in circumstances which in fact are fraught 
with dangerous possibilities. Their ignorance is due to their 
believing that children are too young to be affected by cer- 
tain occurrences at an age which psycho-analysis shows to 
be extremely susceptible in this regard. In particular the 
risks inherent in certain sleeping conditions that are only 
too common are undoubtedly greater than is generally rec- 
ognised. Children of a very tender age, from two to five, 
are liable to experience excitation provoked by older children, 
or by nurses, which may have grave consequences in later 
years. It should be an invariable rule that every child should 
from the beginning sleep in his own bed, and that children 
of opposite sexes should not sleep in the same room. Fur- 
ther, it must be pointed out that many ill effects ascribed to 
nurse-maids, servants, and governesses are often due to im- 
proper practices on the part of these, and not to the ‘fright- 
ening of the child with bogies,’’ as is commonly believed; the 
bogies in the child’s mind are of a real nature, though, for 
reasons that cannot here be gone into, they may take imag- 
inary forms. Again, under no circumstances should a young 
child sleep in the same room as his parents, or in a directly 
communicating one. It will hardly be credited how commonly 
young children are vaguely excited by overhearing marital 
embraces, often with harmful consequences. 


In this paper it has only been possible to deal with the 
fringe of a large subject, and to consider some of the more 
urgent and elementary questions. Much careful work in this 
direction remains to be done, but perhaps enough has been 
said to indicate the importance of some aspects of education 
that are at present too much neglected. There is every reason 
to believe that if these aspects are scientifically, and not pru- 
dishly, scrutinized, it will result in inealeulable benefits to 
the health, efficiency, morals and happiness of generations 
to come. In conclusion, I would repeat that the first thing we 
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have to learn is to stop doing harm; then, perhaps, we may 
learn to do good. 
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THE APPLICATION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE SPECIAL CLASS. 


HENRY H. GODDARD, PH. D., 
New Jersey Training School for Feeble-minded Girls and Boys, Vineland, N. J. 


The ‘‘special class’’ has for its purpose the educational 
development of a group of little-understood children, chil- 
dren who have failed in their regular work, but whom we 
believe can be somewhat helped by special methods. The 
first business of the teacher here, as in the normal class, is 
to understand the child. 

We now know something of the nature of the normal child. 
We know that he is a being made up of instincts and im- 
pulses, which develop at different times and must be acted 
upon as they develop. We know a little of what may be 
expected of a child at the various ages of his life. All this 
is available for the regular teacher. 

Of the dull, backward or feeble-minded child we know very 
little; consequently, the task of the teacher of this class 
is vastly more difficult than that of the regular teacher. She 
has a book to read which has never been translated, for 
which there is neither dictionary nor grammar, and yet she 
must somehow read that book, she must somehow under- 
stand it, in order to be able to use it. 

The story is told that there was once a block of marble 
which had been rejected by the sculptors as not fit to use. 
It could not be chiseled and cut in the usual way, and was 
considered worthless; but a master came along. Michael 
Angelo picked up this block of marble and from it carved 
the beautiful David—a priceless work, than which the most 


promising block of marble never yielded anything more beauti- 
ful. 
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The teacher of the special class may not develop out of 
the material rejected by the public school a specimen more 
wonderful or more useful than those turned out by the regu- 
lar class, but she may develop something that is extremely 
beautiful and useful in comparison to what it would have been 
without her ministration. 

Educational psychology seeks to determine the psychologi- 
eal nature of the beings to be educated in order that, the 
fundamental principles being known, they may be used for 
the better education of children. It seeks to determine the 
psychological principles underlying the learning process and 
to show how to apply them. The special class ought to be 
a verdant field for educational psychology. Educational psy- 
chology ought to be the chief reliance of the teacher of the 
special class. We are very probably correct in regarding the 
feeble-minded child as a case of arrest of development. The 
question arises immediately: What mental processes are 
arrested, and how far have they developed before the arrest 
took place? Can such processes be made to continue and 
develop by any special treatment? Can other processes that 
have never come to development be brought out by special 
manoeuvering and manipulation? 

Educational psychology tells us that what we are is either 
acquired or inborn; that if we would expect a child to take 
the ideas we desire to give him, we must first interest him; 
and that he will be interested because the ideas appeal to 
some fundamental inborn interest. Normal children have ac- 
quired many interests long before they come to school; con- 
sequently, the teacher of such a child has much upon which 
to build; much of what she attempts to teach meets with a 
ready response in the mind of the child, because in his five 
or six years of life he has already learned many things. 
Such is not the case with the feeble-minded. Dull of sense, 
dull of intellect, he has not acquired those things that have 
been acquired by the normal child; consequently, the teacher 
of the backward or defective child especially, must know 
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what are his instinctive tendencies. But further than that, 
as has been intimated, the instinctive tendencies may them- 
selves be arrested, or may never have developed. Hence, it 
is incumbent upon this teacher to go farther and to learn 
which of the instincts that are present in the normal child 
are still present in this subnormal child, which have been 
arrested, and at what stage. In other words, she must take 
account of stock, and she must expect to find the cash in 
the drawer very little indeed. But upon this little she must 
build. With this as her starting point, she must develop 
whatever is capable of development in the brain of this de- 
fective child. 

I have said that the teacher must do this, but the teacher 
can no more discover this herself than the teacher of the 
normal child can discover the psychological principles that 
underlie her work. This must be done by the man of science, 
by the educational psychologist. It thus becomes the prov- 
ince of educational psychology to study these problems, to 
discover the facts, and to prepare them for the use of those 
who have the practical work of training and educating these 
subnormal children. 

Unfortunately, psychologists have not devoted sufficient at- 
tention to the subnormal child to afford as much knowledge 
as we would like to have about the development of the vari- 
ous mental processes in these children. Johnson made a 
careful study some years ago; Wiley has made some con- 
tributions, and Kelley has also published a study. More 
attention is being paid to the problems now, and we may 
hope that in the near future important discoveries will be 
made. The importance of this knowledge for the teacher of 
the subnormal child is well illustrated by the consideration 
of memory. 

The psychology of memory is, of course, one of the funda- 
mental things in the study of the learning process. The 
different kinds of memory—how the child uses his memory, 
how he utilizes the material before him—are very important 
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elements in the problem of instruction and of learning, and 
yet misunderstandings resulting from this are the cause of 
a great many failures of children to make progress. It is 
well known by psychologists that there are two phases of 
memory—the natural retentiveness and the logical associa- 
tion. Now a person may have a good memory in either of 
these respects. The one makes it possible for him to repeat 
details accurately and for a long time after their occurrence. 
‘The other makes it possible for him to reproduce things 
that have a logical connection. It is seen at once that the 
latter of these is the more valuable for the development of 
thought, intelligence, and understanding. <A parrot or an 
animal may have the first, but has not the second. 

It is unfortunate for our methods of testing the advance- 
ment of a child that we tend to rely too much upon the first 
kind of memory; yet a child may be able to reproduce and 
give back to us what we have given him, in the exact lan- 
guage in which we gave it, without ever comprehending 
what it means. Gratified by the exactness with which he 
reproduces our language, we are inclined to judge hastily 
that he has mastered the subject. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. This is especially true of the subnormal child. 
Very often he possesses this natural retentiveness in a high 
degree. I have known low-grade idiots, who could repeat 
scripture years after they had learned it and with wonder- 
ful aceuracy. Indeed, it is well known among those familiar 
with feeble-minded children that memory is no guarantee of 
intelligence; it does not even indicate the grade of mental 
defect. 

If, however, we look for memory of the second kind—the 
logical connection between things—here it is that our subnor- 
mal child reveals his insufficiency. Of course, the explana- 
tion is that he does not make the logical association, and not 
making it does not remember. Therefore, in all those things 
involving that kind of memory, we find him deficient. The 
importance of the teacher’s knowing these fundamental facts 
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of the subnormal mind cannot be overestimated. Indeed, the 
gravest danger confronting the teacher of the special class 
at present is that, ignorant of these facts, she will continue 
to drill’ him, as she might drill a parrot, upon those things 
that he can repeat, reproduce, and give back very nicely, and 
therefore she is deceived into thinking that he is learning, 
and that his mind is being trained. This is a grave mistake, 
not only because the child is not trained by this method, but 
because time is wasted which could be put to so much bet- 
ter purpose. 

Again, we may turn our attention to the psychology of asso- 
ciation as an illustration of the importance of a knowledge 
of educational psychology for the teacher of the subnormal 
child. The teacher discovers very quickly that the subnormal 
child does not associate normally. The suggestion of one 
thing does not call up the thing that to the teacher seems to 
be most naturally and intimately associated with it, and the 
question at once arises;—Why is this so, and what is to be 
done? Here we have to refer to the physical condition of the 
subnormal child. Uudoubtedly, the reason for this lack of as- 
sociation lies in the fact that the association fibers are among 
the parts of the brain that are most seriously affected. De- 
veloping late as they do, it is very probable that the arrest 
has caught them undeveloped, so that the child does not asso- 
ciate simply because he has not the organs for associating. 

Educational psychology also gives us the answer to the 
question :—What is to be done in such cases? Of course, if 
there are no association fibers (as is very likely the case in 
the lowest grades), nothing can be done; but if it is a question 
only of development of the association fibers, then the pro- 
cedure, in principle, is simple. When the organ to be used is 
defective, greater care must be taken in using it. In other 
words, if the child does not associate naturally and easily, 
it is incumbent upon the teacher to make the associations for 
him and to force them upon him by continued repetition. This 
is, of course, exactly what is done in all of the memorizing 
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that is given such a child to do. We must do the same thing 
in subjects that we do not usually think of as involving mem- 
orizing. The danger always to be guarded against is that we 
get in all these things precisely what we get in the memorizing 
of words, merely a verbal association without any thought re- 
sulting. However, there is nothing else to do, and we can 
only hope that some of the associations will somehow have 
such ramifications that meaning will gradually flow into them. 

There are many and different problems before the teacher 
of the special class that can only be solved by an appeal to 
educational psychology. The great problem is, Where does 
this child stand? What may he be expected to do? Wher- 
ever we turn we find the same thing involved. For example, 
many backward children and defectives are decidedly lack- 
ing in the power of accurate speech. What shall we do? We 
have found by experience that some children can be remark- 
ably improved by speech training; others not at all. Which 
ones shall we train and which ones shall we give up before 
we begin? The answer to this can only be found by knowing 
why the child is defective in speech. 

Reference to genetic psychology would show us two things; 
first, that speech depends upon a sound speech organ—not sim- 
ply the vocal organs but the brain center—and secondly, it 
depends upon the association fibers, or upon the reason and 
intelligence of the individual. A child my not be expected to 
speak distinctly and correctly unless he has a good associa- 
tion between the hearing and speech organs, any more than 
he can be expected to speak well if he does not hear at all. 
There must be an idea of the sound, and the connection be- 
tween the sound and its production by the vocal organs must 
be clearly established. But when that association is made, the 
child must also be able to produce the sound that he desires 
to produce. 

Now, when we look into this matter further, we discover 
that there is in many cases a fundamental speech defect, 
which dates back to the ancestors of the child. In other words, 
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speech defect is frequently hereditary. In such cases, we may 
no more hope to develop speech in him than we could hope to 
develop a fifth finger if he had been born with only four. He 
has been born without adequate organs for the accomplish- 
ing of this thing. We have in our institution one boy who has 
received, speech training for years with no result. We now 
find, after the study of the family history, that he has in- 
herited this speech defect from his parents and even from 
his grandparents. It is so general in the family that all his 
uncles and aunts have the same condition. Had this been 
known some five or six years ago, an enormous saving of 
energy on the part of the teacher and an enormous saving of 
worry and discouragement on the part of the child, would 
have been accomplished. 

One of the much discussed questions at present is:—How 
much of the usual school studies shall backward or defective 
children be expected to do? To many teachers, even those 
in institutions for feeble-minded, the ideal seems to be ‘‘as 
near like normal public school class as possible.’’ At the 
other extreme are those who say that none of this work is 
suitable for feeble-minded children. The answer can only be 
found, the preblem can only be settled by an appeal to edu- 
cational psychology. We must know the genetics of the case. 
We must know what mental processes this child has, and what 
therefore, he may reasonably be expected to do and accom- 
plish. Knowing this, we have our guide, we have our map 
laid out, and we can follow it with some hope for success. 

The relation between educational psychology and the spe- 
cial class is by no means one-sided. If the special class must 
look to educational psychology for the solution of many of 
its problems, on the other hand, educational psychology will 
find in the special class the opportunity for the answers to 
many of its questions. One of the prime difficulties the student 
of the developing human mind has, lies in the fact that normal 
growing minds move by leaps and bounds, and that before 
one process is definitely understood, it has passed through 
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all its stages or at least into another condition. Backward 
and defective children furnish the much desired opportunity 
for studying the growth of mental processes in beings where 
that growth is slowed down or stopped. 

The problem may be made clear by an illustration. A man 
stands by the roadside as an automobile passes at forty miles 
an hour. He sees a cloud of dust, hears the rattle of wheels, 
smells the odor of gasoline. Before he has time to think 
whether he knows anybody in the automobile, it is out of 
sight. Now suppose another automobile passes at the rate of 
five miles an hour. An observer of this one would not only 
see how many people were in the vehicle, but who they were 
and how they were dressed, and after themachinehad passed he 
could give a satisfactory account of what he had seen. Again, 
suppose the automobile should come along at the very slow 
pace of perhaps a half mile an hour. He could watch very care- 
fully and learn much more about what was going on. Lastly, 
if the automobile should stop in front of him he could get into 
it, examine its mechanism and machinery —learn all about it. 

This is precisely what we have in the defective child. We 
have all grades, from those who are passing at almost the 
normal rate down to those who have absolutely stopped. 
Those that have stopped have done so at various stages of 
their development and consequently we have the opportunity 
to examine each such child and find out exactly what mental 
process is active at that time. We can take years for this 
study and learn all about it. 

The teachers of these classes must necessarily make a great 
many experiments. They must try a great many different 
plans, and the result of these experiments, when accurate 
records are kept, must be of the utmost value to the student 
of human mind. Already these classes in institutions have 
furnished data of importance, and more than one innovation 
which has proved to be of the greatest benefit to our public- 
school system, originated in schools for the feble-minded. Why 
did it originate there? Because these teachers found that 
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nothing else would succeed. They were driven to this method. 
They did not come to it logically and reason out that this 
would be likely to succed, but they tried other methods in vain, 
until finally this was hit upon and proved to be successful. 

Again, the backward and defective pupil has this peculiar- 
ity that he is not filled with enthusiasm, as is the normal 
child. Many a teacher considers her method of teaching some 
branch successful, when in reality all that has ben achieved 
is the result of her enthusiasm for the work. The method 
may not fit the child at all, but the teacher manifests a good 
deal of enthusiasm over it and the child copies her. Now the 
defective child does not do that. The method that is adopted 
for his work must fit him or nothing is accomplished. 

In institutions there are always found a certain number of 
children who are known as the clothes-tearers. Visitors fre- 
quently find them with their hands in ‘‘mits,’’ strapped to- 
gether. When they ask why this is, they are told that if their 
hands are not tied, they tear their clothing to shreds. It is 
found upon examination that the reason these children tear 
their clothing is that the clothing does not fit them, or does 
not please them. And being of such low intelligence that they 
cannot tell exactly what the trouble is, they cannot complain 
to any one and say that this collar hurts or that shoe pinches. 
- The only thing that they can do is to tear it loose, get rid of it, 
get it away. And so they are always tearing their clothes. Of 
course, this very inability to complain, to tell where the trouble 
is, makes it practically impossible to fit them with clothing. In 
the same way, they reject, tear to pieces, so to speak, methods 
that do not fit them. Let a teacher or an attendant attempt 
to manage them in a way not adapted to their nature, and the 
result is as disastrous as putting on misfit clothes. This will 
make it clear why the special class is such a rich field for the 
educationalist and psychologist. 

I have left for the last what I regard as the greatest of all 
the contributions that educational psychology can make to the 
special class. It is nothing short of an understanding of what 
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a mentally defective child is. An important educational as- 
sociation recently devoted a whole session to a decidedly fu- 
tile discussion of the problems of the backward child. The 
discussion did not get anywhere and no one went away feeling 
that he had been enlightened. The whole situation was 
summed up in a single sentence by a man who has spent his 
life with feeble-minded children, who has been brought up in 
connection with the problems of this group of children and 
who perhaps knows as much about them as any one living. 
He said, in writing to a friend:—‘‘the cause of the whole 
trouble is that those people do not know what a feeble-minded 
child is.’’ No truer word was ever spoken, and nothing truer 
could be said at the present moment than that no one does 
know what the feeble-minded child is, except the man or the 
woman who has spent years with them. But educational psy- 
chology will ultimately be able to define a mentally defective 
child—not only to define it in words but to diagnose every 
case, and to show definitely in what way and to what extent 
the child is defective. Then it will be able to make its contri- 
bution to the special class and that contribution will be: first, 
to show us what a feeble-minded child is; and secondly, to 
show us how we may know the exact degree of defect in the 
children in these classes. Until this is accomplished, the work 
of the special class must be largely experimental and the hopes 
of many teachers must be largely disappointed. 

The most common difficulty at the present moment, in places 
where special classes have been established, is that those in 
authority, ignorant of what a feeble-minded child is, are hold- 
ing the teachers up to a standard which cannot possibly be 
reached. When once the feeble-minded child is understood, 
and when everybody realizes what he can, and what he can- 
not do, then the demands will be made in accordance with the 
ability of the child. The teacher will not be asked to do the 
impossible, but she will be given her class, and given suitable 
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materials, and suitable methods, and asked to do whatever 
ean be done, and no more. 

Such is the answer to the question:—What can Educational 
Psychology contribute to the teacher of the Special Class? 
Many of the foregoing statements will seem dogmatic and even 
extreme, but this it not an article in which the writer is ex- 
pected to make contributions to the subject of abnormal psy- 
chology, but merely to present a view of the field that will 
give the reader some impression of its vastness and of its 
fertility. The statements here made are the mature conclu- 
sions from study and work already done, the data for which 
may be presented later in special papers on various topics. 





The treatment of certain of the insane by educational methods is one of 
the most significant educational movements of the time. C. T. La Moure, 
writing in theAlienistand Neurogolist for August, describes an experiment 
in the Rochester Hospital. About twenty-five per cent. of the admissions 
to hospitals are classified as dementia praecox cases, and only about one- 
sixth of these recover. It is an insanity of youth. ‘These patients have 
been arranged in classes and stimulated to play and work in various 
ways. They begin with basket-ball, music, singing, dancing and gym- 
nastics. The patients respond to this educative process and it has a 
wonderful effect upon their manners, interests, and personal appear- 
ance. “During the time the school has been in progress marked im- 
provement is apparent in every case.” Several cases have been re- 
moved from the violent wards to better wards, where they make no trouble 
and assist with the work, become tidy, and take a personal interest in 
their activities. They are taught to sew, weave rugs, make baskets, and 
do fancy work. The aim is to interest them in the various kinds of work 
so that each one will be able to assist in the work of the institution. 
The treatment of the insane covers one of the darkest pages of history. 
While the estimates of results reported in this experiment may be san- 
guine, we should rejoice in the undoubted promise which it gives for the 
future of the young insane. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


(Drafted at the request of the Superintendent of Public Instruction by a 
committee of five representing the Association of Teachers of Psychology in 
lowa. Reprinted, with permission, from a circular issued by the Iowa State 
Board of Educational Examiners. ) 


This plan of study is prepared for those who desire to meet the 
psychology requirement for teachers’ certificates by private study.} 
There are two grades of examination in psychology offered in lowa, the 
Elementary and the Advanced. 'The Advanced is required for a first- 
grade certificate, according to the standard adopted in 1907, and should 
represent distinct professional training; the Llementary covers the 
psychology in all other examinations for teachers’ certificates in which 
psychology is required. In order to secure a uniform basis for the ex- 
aminations, as well as a proper selection, ten text-books are herewith 
recommended. In the Llementary examination, three of these are re- 
quired; in the Advanced, six. It is recommended that the candidate 
select two general and one special text, e. g., the first three mentioned, 
for the elementary examination; and four general and two special for 
the advanced examination.. (‘I'he special books are Kirkpatrick, Sea- 
shore, and Dewey; the other texts are all general introductions. ) 


Text-Books RECOMMENDED. 


Berts. The Mind and Its Education. VD. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 
(Elementary and Pedagogical. ) 
ANGELL. Psychology. Henry Holt & Co. $1.60. 
(A comprehensive general survey.) 
KIRKPATRICK. Fundamentals of Child-study. The Macmillan Co. $1.35. 
JAMES. Psychology, Briefer Course. Henry Holt & Co. $1.60. 
(Best known of modern classics in psychology.) 
SeasHorRE. Elementary Experiments in Psychology. Henry Holt & Co. $1.00. 
(A manual of experiments not requiring any laboratory.) 
Jupp. Psychology. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
(General genetic treatment. ) 
Dewry. How We Think. Heath & Co. $1.00. 


*It may also serve as a program for clubs and reading circles. 
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TITCHENER. A Primer of Psychology. The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

CALKINS. A First Book in Psychology. The Macmillan Co. $1.90. 
(From the standpoint of the Self.) 

THORNDIKE. Elements of Psychology, A. G. Seiler, New York. $1.50. 
( Physiological.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY Books. 


The following supplementary books for reference are among the best 
on the subject and should be found in public libraries: 
BaLpwIN. Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Volumes I and II. The 
Macmillan Company. $16.00. 
BALDWIN. Story of the Mind. PD. Appleton & Co. $.40. 
BALDWIN. Mental Development in the Child and the Race. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 
CoMPAYRE. Psychology Applied to Education. Heath & Co. $.90. 
Harr. Youth. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
JAMES. Principles of Psychology. Volumes I and II. Henry Holt & Co, $4.80. 
JasTrow. Fact and Fable in Psychology. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2.00. 
JasTrow. The Subconscious. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2.00. 
Kine. Psychology of Child Development. University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 
KIRKPATRICK. Genetic Psychology. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
Lapp. Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
MARSHALL. Instinct and Reason. The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
MILLER. The Psychology of Thinking. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
MorGcan. Animal Behavior. Arnold, London. $2.00. 
Myers. Text-book of Experimental Psychology. Longmans. $2.40. 
PritisspurY. Attention. The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 
Rrsot. Psychology of the Emotions. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Royce. Outlines of Psychology. The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 
Strout. Manual of Psychology. Hinds and Noble. $1.50. 
STRATTON. Eaperimental Psychology and Culture. The Macmillan Company. $2.00, 
Swirt. Mind in the Making. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
TITCHENER. A Teaxt-book of Psychology. The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
WASHBURN. The Animal Mind. The Macmillan Company. $1.60. 
WENZLAFF. The Mental Man. Merrill & Co. $1.10. 
Witmer. Analytical Psychology. Ginn & Co. $1.00. 


PLAN OF STUDY. 


1. For the elementary examination select three of the text-books 
recommended ; for the advanced examination, si. 

2. Read one text through for the purpose of a general survey of the 
subject. 

8. Proceed topically according to the divisions given below and 
make a brief outline of the facts gathered under each topic in the se- 
lected books. (See model below). The outline is an aid to thinking 
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and is valuable in reviewing; it should be submitted with examination ’ 
papers. (The outline is, however, not obligatory; it is an advantage). 
The references do not go into details. They are intended to indicate 
the general scope of contents and should be supplemented by cross ref- 
erences in the texts and by use of supplementary reading. ‘Take time to 
answer the questions and perform suggested experiments. Review by 
topics. Set aside a definite time for study and proceed systematically. 


4. The Advanced examination is planned to cover the equivalent of 
six semester hours of a college course (the requirement fixed by the 
State Board in 1907) or one-fifth of a school year, and should involve 
a little more than three hundred hours of work on the part of the good 
average student. On this basis the student may be expected to master 
about three thousand pages from regular texts and references. Six of 
the required texts will cover but little more than two thousand pages. 


5. The Hlementary examination represents the equivalent of three 
semester hours, or one half of the advanced requirements, 


6. The state examination will be based specifically upon the recom- 
mended books until January 1, 1915. A revision of the course will 


be published January 1, 1914. (A sample set of questions is given be- 
low.) 


SUGGESTED GROUPING OF TOPICS. 


1. Problems and Methods of Psychology. 
Angell, I; James, I; Judd, I, XV; Titchener, I, II, XIV, 
XV; Calkins, I, XIV, XV; Thorndike, I, X XI. 
2. The Psycho-physical Organism. 
Betts, III; Angell, II; James, VII, VIIT,IX; Judd, IT, IIT; 
Thorndike, IX, X, XI. 
3. Neural Action, Habit, and Instinct. 
Betts, V, XI; Angell, III, XV, XVI; James, IX, X, XV, 
XXV; Judd, VII; Thorndike, XII. 
4. Attention, Consciousness, and the Self. 
Betts, I, II; Angell, IV, XIII; James, XI, XIT, XIII; Sea- 
shore, XII, XIII; Judd, IV, XII; Titchener, V, XI.; Calkins VI; 
Thorndike, VII, VIII, XXII. 
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5. Sensation. 
Betts, 1V, V1; Angell, V; James, XV, XXI; Seashore, 1, 
II, Ill, V, VIL; Judd, V; Titchener, 111; Thorndike, II. 
6. Perception. 
Angell, V1, VIL; James, XV, XX, XX1; Seashore, 1V, V, 
VI, VIII, XIV; Judd, V; Titchener, V1; Calkins, 11, III, IV, V. 
Imagination. 
Betts, VII, IX; Angell, VIII; James, XIX; Seashore, 1X; 
Judd, XI; Thorndike, 1X. 
8. Association and Memory. 
Betts, VIII; Angell, IX; James, XVI, XVII, XVIII; Sea- 
shore, X, XI; Judd. LX, XIV; Titchener, VII, X; Calkins, VII, 
VIII; Thorndike, XIII, XIV, XVI, XVII. 
9. Conception, Judgment, Reasoning, and Language. 
Betts, X; Angell, X, XJ, X11; James, XIV, XXI1; Judd, X; 
Dewey, “How We Think” (Entire Book) ; Calkins, 1X, X ; Thorn- 
dike, 1V, VII. 
10. Affection, Feeling, and Emotion. 
Betts, XII, XIII, XIV; Angell, XIII, XIV, XVIII, XIX; 
James, XXIV; Seashore, XV; Judd, VII; Titchener, I, VIII, 
XII; Calkins, XI, XIII; Thorndike, V. 
11. Volition and Action. 
Betts, XV, XVI; Angell, XVII, XX, XXI, XXII; James, 
XXIII, XXVI; Seashore, XVI; Judd, XIII; Titchener, IX, 
XIII; Calkins, XII; Thorndike, VI, XVIII, XII. 
12. Mental Development. 
Kirkpatrick, “Fundamentals of Child Study” (Entire Book) ; 
Cf. The other required texts and some books from the supple- 
mentary list. 





~? 


SAMPLE OUTLINE. 


Angell, Ch. I, 1-12. 
Definition. A systematic description and explanation of mental facts. 
Consciousness. Defined in terms of itself, by enumeration, e. g. sensa- 
tions, ideas, memory. Does not occupy space. Exists for itself. 
A personal experience. 
l’ormer Def. ‘Sci. of the soul’ implies too much; psy. is limited to ex- 
perience. ‘Sci. of mind’ is too narrow; psy. deals with all cons. 
Procedure. (1) Description of mental processes and their relations. 
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(2) Explanation; analysis, development, physiological basis, en- 
vironment. 

Frelds. Normal, human, adult (field of this book); child, abnormal, 
individual, social, animal, and genetic. 

Methods. (1) Introspection; direct examination; involves memory; 

co-operation. 

(2) Direct objective observation: obs., expression; syste- 
matic, scientific. All other methods are aspects of introsp. 
Qualitative and quantitative. 

(3) Experiment; controlled introsp.; repetition. 

(4) Physiological and (5) Psycho-physical: relation between 
physical and mental processes; experimental; supplement 
introsp. 

velations. All methods are used in various fields. 

Standpoint. The biological point of view. Cons. a phenomenon of or- 
ganic life. ‘The human organism is psychophysical, a real unit. 
Adaptation of the organism to the environment—physical and so- 
cial. Mind the master device for adaptation. Leads to right spir- 
itual view. 

Natural Sct. Psy. (1)selects a definite field—cons. as a life process: 
(2) makes assumptions—reality of mind, matter, and knowledge; 
and (3) applies principle of causation. The knowing process, a 
peculiar relation. 

Biology. Psy. a biological sci. Exchange of aids. 

Philosophy. Psy. is an outgrowth from phil. and serves as an introduc- 
tion to it; relation intimate, especially to ethics, logic, and esthetics. 
Metaphysics investigates the assumptions of psychology. 

Education. Theory and practice. Knowledge of the mind for the 
training of the mind. 
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SPECIMEN SET OF EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
Elementary Psychology. 


(Write on four of the five topics.) Time, two hours. 
I. Consciousness : 
(a) Its functions; 
(b) Its relation to neural processes ; 
(c) Its changes in habit formation. 
II. Mental Images: 
(a) Method of detecting and classifying ; 
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(b) Their role in memory ; 
(c) Their role in thinking. 

lit. Instinct: 
(a) General characteristics ; 
(b) Biological significance ; 
(c) Educational bearings. 

IV. Play: 
(a) Theories of play ; 
(b) ts function in the spontaneous growth of the mind; 
(c) Some principles of attention illustrated by play. 

V. Psychological Laws: 
(a) ‘Three laws of sensation which have a physiological basis ; 
(b) Three laws of perception with reference to the validity of 
knowledge ; 

(c) Three laws of mental economy. 


Statement to the Examiner. 


The candidate shall deposit with the examiner a statement of (1) 
normal school, college, or university training; (2) preparation for this 
examination—naming books mastered, references read, instructors, and 


facilities; and (3) designation of outlines and notebooks, if any, de- 
posited for inspection. 


A STUDY IN THE CORRELATION OF ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADES. 


School grades present many interesting problems from the view point 
of educational psychology. Recently Professor W. F. Dearborn pub- 
lished a study, “he Relative Standing of Pupils in the High School and 
in the University” (Wisconsin) in which he demonstrates that students 
in the university maintain to a marked degree the same relative rank- 
ing which they held in the high school. The main purpose of the study, 
which is here summarized, has been to make a similiar investigation of 
the relationship between elementary and high-school training. 

Only such records were included in this study as showed the com- 
pletion of at least the last four years of the elementary school and the 
first two years of the high school. There were 106 records available 
from the Iowa city schools under this arbitrary standard. By mere 
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chance these represented 53 girls and 53 boys. Two methods of corre- 
lation were employed, the Pearson coefficient and the method of quar- 
tiles. 

A very few of the Pearson coefficients may be mentioned here. The 
coefficient of correlation between the average elementary school stand- 
ing and the average high school standing was found to be +.71. (The 
similar coefficient in Dearborn’s study was about +.80). Coefficients 
obtained by correlating the ranking in various subjects were usually 
quite high, the average was approximately +.52. The subject that 
showed the highest average coefficient was Georgraphy, +.66; Spelling 
showed the lowest average, +.44. Several interesting points came to 
light regarding rates of progress and the factor of sex. 

In general one may say our study would indicate that the great 
majority of students who take the high-school course have made rapid, 
or at least normal progress, i. e. making a grade each year, in the ele- 
mentary school, while most of the high-school students fail in some of 
their work; the schools seem to be much better fitted for girls than for 
boys; the individual student in passing from the elementary school to 
the high school seldom changes radically his ranking and the rank which 
he receives in any one subject will usually represent quite nearly the 
student’s average standing. 

WaLTerR R. MILEs. 

University of Iowa. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE RESULTS OBTAINED IN 
THE ELEMENTARY BRANCHES OF GRADED 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS.* 


Just what is the result of the grading system as found in our city 
schools? ‘The writer has during the past year made a study of this 
question to find out what might be the difference in knowledge of 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, History, and Spelling between the 
children of graded and rural schools. In making this study, lists of 
examination questions were sent to superintendents and principals, who 
submitted them to the pupils of the eighth grade. The exami.ations 
were given during the last week of February to the B Class. The ques- 


*A full report on this investigation will appear in the Elementary School 
Teacher. 
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tions were sent to all at the same time and for the most part the results 
were received within a couple of weeks. 

The age, time required to write the paper, and the date were all re- 
corded. It was found that the children in the eighth grade of rural 
schools were .92 of a year younger than those in the city schools, but 
required in the Arithmetic test an average of almost an hour longer to 
write it. The returns from 211 grade children, and 177 country chil- 
dren were divided into two groups, one for the girls and the other for 
the boys. The questions were grouped under the heads “mechanical” 
and “reasoning.” 

When the results were compared it was found that the children from 
the country had received a higher average per cent. in every branch, not 
only in the “reasoning,” but also in the “mechanical” group. To what 
are we to attribute this superiority of the country children? Certainly 
it is not due to the superiority of their teachers,'the better quality of 
their texts, the length of the school year, or the equipment of their 
schools. It is more likely due to the lack of correlation between the 
urban community and the school, and the inflexibility of the grade sys- 
tem, two conditions that indicate inferiority on the part of the city 
schools rather than superiority on the part of the rural schools. 

W. 8S. SMILey. 

University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 


THE EFFECT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL UPON THE CHILD 
AS SHOWN IN HIS SUBSEQUENT SCHOOL WORK. 


Every school that plans to prepare teachers, whether normal school, 
college or university, should have a training school as the central fea- 
ture of such a plan. 

The position of the training department has been and is in many in- 
stances a secondary one and the work has been fitted as well as possible 
into the vacant periods of the department of theory. 

The department of training has been in most cases too small to serve 
in any adequate manner its true function, and too often it has been 
a series of show rooms in charge of expert teachers, who work under 
conditions that exist, but seldom if ever in outside experience. 

Sometimes these teachers put their children through mental gym- 
nastics for the benefit of the teachers in training and this is called ob- 
servation. 
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The function of the department of training is, first, to enable the 
teacher in training to observe skillful teaching to the end that he may 
adjust himself to the second function of the department of training, 
that of giving to the teacher in training effective experience in teach- 
ing, not a proxy experience, but actually taking up the responsibilities 
of the teacher and being held to an account for the results. 

Too often the embryonic teacher is expected to teach in the presence 
of the critic teacher and a number of student observers, without having 
had previous adjustment to the class. 

Under such circumstances there can be natural development of neither 
teacher or child. 

The training department should have its classes well graded after 
the plan of the better public schools and it should not be given to the 
following of fads. 

The regular teaching force should give much of its energy to further- 
ing the interests of the child, correcting such errors as may arise from 
the work of the young teachers, and in giving coherence and unity to 
the work, as well as supervising and helping the teacher in training. 

The methods of organization for training schools differ much, but 
they are all classed here under three divisions. 

First—Those that have a critic teacher present in the room prac- 
tically all the time, whose duty it is to see that no mistakes arise. Whether 
the critic teacher teaches or permits the student in training to do the 
work, her presence is a stimulus that forces the child, and under such con- 

- ditions the children make splendid progress; there is such a positive and 
almost unanimous agreement among norma! school teachers on this point 
that no investigation has been made of this class of training schools. 

Second—Those that have a critic teacher in charge of at least two 
rooms, so that she can be present not over one-half the time, thus leav- 
ing the teacher in training in charge and largely responsible for the 
children in one room; this plan permits the individuality of the teacher 
in training to be shown and its effect on the children noted. 


Third—Those that have department supervision, the critic having 


charge of a subject in all the grades instead of having charge of 
all the subjects of a given grade. 
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Under this plan the teacher in training is given a grade to teach daily 
in one or more subjects for a given time. This teacher is held respon- 
sible for the results produced; she is under frequent inspection and 
has regular conferences with the critic who has charge of that subject. 
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This plan gives the teacher in training time to establish natural re- 
lations with the class, reform her ideas and ideals of method, subject 
matter, and discipline, and best of all to free herself from the excess 
of method and device that has been accumulated during the course in 
theory. 

There can be no doubt that the larger the responsibility and free- 
dom of the teacher in training under skillful direction and suggestion, 
the stronger she will be when sent out to take up the work in other 
schools. The only question in the minds of most critics is, what is the 
effect on the children when they are taught by inexperienced teachers, 
even under good supervision, 

As a partial answer to this question this investigation has been carried 
on. Only the second and third divisions of the training schools were 
investigated and the plan was to divide the graduates for a number of 
years into three classes. 

First—Those that had their elementary course in the grades of the 
training school and subsequently completed the normal course. 

Second—Those that had their elementary course in the grades of the 
public schools of the city in which the normal school is located and who 
also completed the normal course. 

Third—Those that had their elementary course in the grades of any 
other school than those named in classes one and two and who then com- 
pleted the normal course. 

The school selected for the study under division two (i. e. where one 
critic has charge of at least two rooms at the same time) is one of the 
largest and most successful normal schools in Pennsylvania and the 
records of about six hundred graduates covering a period of about eight 
years were examined and classified under the above headings and the 
results expressed in per cent. follow: See table No. 1. 


TABLE No. 1. 
General Average Training School. City Schools. All Other Schools. 
For the Course — 86.81% 86.29% 85.41% 
Average in 
English 88.60% 86.62% 85.72% 
Average in 
- Science 85.60% 84.37% 83.39% 


Average in 
Mathematics 84.90% 83.39% 83.14% 
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In this part of the investigation it was possible with a fair degree 
of certainty to compare the scholastic attainment of these students in 
different subjects, so English, science and mathematics were selected as 
representing the various phases of subject matter and theory that the 
student meets and ‘the average results in these subjects for the course are 
given for the three groups of students. 

There is a marked uniformity in the differences shown in the above 
table. 

The school selected for investigation under division three (i. e.) 
where department supervision obtains and much of the responsibility is 
placed upon the teacher in training, is one of the largest and most sue- 
cessful normal schools in the state of New York. 

The records of over eleven hundred graduates, covering a period of 
about ten years, were examined and classified under the headings given 
before, and the results, as expressed in per cent, follow: See table No. 2. 


TABLE No. 2. . 
Training School. City Schools. All Other Schools. 
Average grade for the 
normal course..... 86.76% 86.40% 86.95% 


Owing to the difference in entrance requirements it was not possible 
to work out the subject averages for the New York school as was done in 
the case of the Pennsylvania school. 

In the New York school those receiving an average grade of 89.5% 
or over for the course are counted as being in the honor group. 

9.76% of the graduates were from the training school and they re- 
ceived 12.80% of all the honors based on scholarship and 30.18% of 
these students were in the honor group. 

9.41% of the graduates were from the schools of the city in which 
the normal school is located and these students received 8.40% of the 
honors and 20% of them received honors. 

80.82% of the graduates were from other schools and they received 
78.80% of the honors and 21.84% of these students received honors. 

It is evident from the data that the students who received their 
elementary course in the training schools of these two normal schools 
showed no weaknesses in their advanced courses that could he laid at 
the door of the training school. 

It was found that the students in class three were older than those 
in either of the other classes in the New York school. 
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There are always many local conditions that make it difficult to com- 
pare such results very closely and it would be unfair to draw general 
conclusions from the data at hand. There should be further inves- 
tigation so that a positive answer could be given to the question as to 
the effects upon the child of having been subjected to the various ex- 
periences of the training school. 

It might be possible to come to some conclusions as to the best method 
of organization for a training school; it would be valuable to know the 
kind and quantity of supervision needed—in fact the training school is 
a promising field for study and one that needs to be studied in order to 
increase its efficiencey. 

C. B. RoBErtTson, 
Superintendent of the Schools for Training, Cortland State Normal! 
and Training School, Cortland, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AT THE THIRD INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The International Congress on School Hygiene held its third triennial 
meeting at Paris during the first week of August, under the honorary 
presidency of the Minister of Public Instruction, and the presidency 
of Dr. Albert Mathieu. Of the eleven sections into which the Congress 
was divided, Section IX, under the presidency of Professor Gustave Lan- 
son, was most largely devoted to the psychological aspects of the general 
problem. 

In this section important papers were presented by Dr. A. Chaillou 
and Professor Kemsies on the subject of standard time-tables for children 
of different ages. Dr. Chaillou advocates a daily programme which shall 
take account of the needs of all parts of the organism—digestive, mus- 
cular, respiratory, as well as cerebral—and which therefore prescribes 
the hours for meals and for play as carefully as the hours for lessons. 
According to this plan, recreation periods are given at frequent intervals, 
no recreation period being longer than one hour. Professor Kemsies’ 
paper includes model time-tables for the classes in the gymnasium, real- 
gymnasium, oberrealschule, and vorschule. 

At another meeting of the section, the causes and remedies for inat- 
tention were discussed by Professor Mendousse, Professor Schuyten and 
others. Professor Mendousse urges the removal of the physiological 
causes of inattention wherever these exist, more vitalization of pro- 
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grammes, better school discipline, more knowledge of psychology on the 
part of teachers. Professor Schuyten criticized the time-tables commonly 
found in schools, and emphasized the importance of the experimental 
study of children as the proper basis for such a classification of pupils 
as shall remove many of the causes of inattention. 

At the third meeting of the section the subject for discussion was 
“Advantages and Disadvantages of Distributirig or Concentrating Les- 
sons in Planning Time-tables.” In his paper on this subject, Professor 
Lévy-Wogue advocated a large amount of distribution for the early years 
of secondary education, and a relatively large amount of concentration 
for the higher classes of the lycée. Mr. Arnold Schrag’s report embodied 
a plan for concentration in which mathematical and scientific studies 
are correlated by means of manual activities. 

All the meetings of the Congress were held in the Grand Palais des 
Champs Elysées, with the exception of the opening and closing sessions, 
which were held in the Sorbonne. 

AnNA J. McKeaa. 

Wellesley College. 








—_—_—— 




















NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods for 
September 15 Mr. William Brown, of London, reports the results of 
an examination on three mathematical papers (geometry, arithmetic and 
algebra) of 83 boys from the five middle forms of an English public 
school. ‘The answers were marked under the following nine heads: 
A. Memory of definitions. and general principles (e. g., principle of 
superposition) in geometry. Bb. Memory of constructions (geometry). 
C. Memory of preceding propositions and power of applying them 
(geometry). D. Recognition of necessity of generality in proof, and 
power of recognizing general relations in a particular case (geometry). 
E. Accuracy in arithmetic. F. General memory of rules and power 
of applying them (arithmetic). G. Power of doing sums in percentage 
and proportion (arithmetic). H. Accuracy in algebra. I. General 
memory of rules and power of applying them (algebra). 

From these marks, together with the total marks in geometry, algebra 
and arithmetic, coefficients of correlation were calculated by means of 
the Pearson product-moment formula. Geometry and algebra are not at 
all closely related (0.18), while arithmetic is much more closely related 
to algebra (0.76) than to geometry (0.28). C and D show high cor- 
relation (0.91), as one would expect, and C bears the same relation to 
G (0.28) as geometry bears to arithmetic. D is only slightly related 
to G (0.11), G and I show no relationship at all (0.0), and F and f 
are scarcely better (0.04). F and G are fairly close (0.41), and the 
connection between E and H (0.33) gives some ground for the assump- 
tion of a general characteristic of accuracy. For further details readers 
are referred to Biometrika, Vol. VII., part 3. 


In an article entitled “A Neglected Cause of Retardation” (Hduca- 
tional Review, 1910), Mr. W. D. Sheldon, of Girard College, maintains 
that the lack of individual attention to pupils in the lower grades is one 
of the most important factors in causing retardation. Without citing 
statistical evidence, he asserts that the beginning classes in the city 
schools sometimes number sixty or seventy pupils, all of whom must 
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be looked after by a single teacher. If we are not mistaken, Miss 
Georgia Alexander, of Indianapolis, presented statistics at the Boston 
meeting of the N. E. A., showing that the teachers of these beginning 
classes are very frequently undertrained and incompetent. ‘This dis- 
covery is probably a surprise to most schoolmen, for it is the general 
yelief that the teachers of beginning classes are commonly selected from 
among those who have been successful in second-grade or third-grade 


o te 
Wolds. 


The psychological laboratory of the University of Illinois has recently 
been enlarged. It now occupies pretically the entire fourth floor of 
University Hall, thirteen rooms in all. The department has become 
one of the largest in the University in point of number of students 
enrolled. The registration in the introductory courses for the fall 
semester is about two hundred and fifty, a significant increase over pre- 
ceding years. 


Editorial comment in the educational press anent the election of Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young as president of the N. E. A. is interesting reading. 
The Journal of Education (Boston), which was one .of Mrs. Young’s 
strongest supporters in the preliminary “campaign,” is naturally exuber- 
ant in its rejoicing. Education (Boston) believes that the choice was 
a wise one, but strongly deprecates the political methods employed. The 
Educational Review is very frankly disappointed, especially at the fail- 
ure of the Association to concur in the recommendations of the nominat- 
ing committee. The last-named journal also criticizes very severely the 
general tone of the papers and discussions. “A dispassionate critic,” 
it avers, “will look, without finding, for any note of leadership, for 
any note of constructive power, or for any note of genuinely clear think- 
ing in the papers presented at Boston. Not a few of the papers that 
were most favorably received were nothing more than snarling and de- 
structive criticisms of existing phases of teaching and administration. 
Men and women who should have known better discredited themselves 
and their papers by unwarranted, careless and often flatly untrue at- 
tacks upon the existing order in the schools..... The total impres- 
tion produced was sad and discouraging.” We confess that these ani- 
madversions sound to us somewhat like a lament of the “Old Guard,” 
bewailing the “good old days” when everything moved according to ex- 
pectation, and criticism was constructive because it came from “our 
side.” 
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The International Committee of the Congress on School Hygiene 
accepted the invitation of the City of Buffalo, conveyed by Dr. F. E. 
Franczack, and endorsed by the American Association of School Hygiene, 
to hold the next meeting there. The meeting will probably take place 
in the second week of August 1913. 


Afier much opposition and acrimonious debate two women were ap- 
pointed on the International Committee of the Congress on School 
Hygiene. ‘They are Dr. Helen MacMurchy of Toronto and Dr. I. 
Ioteyko, the well-known head of the Kasimir Laboratory at Brussels. 


A resolution was passed at the Paris Congress by the section on edu- 
cational buildings demanding that no new school be built without a 
school bath. Professor Grenness, of Christiania, reported that nine- 
teen out of the twenty elementary schools in that city had shower baths. 
School Hygiene says: “During this discussion the British delegates had 
to be shamefacedly silent, for they could report practically no progress 
in this direction.” We wonder what sort of report the American delegates 
were able to make! 


An important place was given at the Paris Congress to the subject 
of Sex Hygiene. It was agreed that instruction in this subject should 
begin early, that the questions of children should be frankly answered 
in the home, that children should be taught the sex relationships of 
plants and animals in the early years of school life, and that the essen- 
tials of human sex relations should be presented in connection with 
biology before the adolescent period has been reached. 


A new association, the International Association of School Doctors, 
was formed on August 5, 1910. At the instance of the Societe des 
Medecins—Inspecteurs des ecoles de la Seine—a preliminary meeting 
was held at the Grand Palais, Paris. Representatives of all countries 
taking part in the School Hygiene Congress were present. The objects 
of the new Association are to preserve and strengthen friendly rela- 
tions between the school doctors of different countries, and to co-oper- 
ate in carrying out well-recognized improvements in all branches of 
school hygiene, the status of the school doctor coming under this head- 
ing. The French Society has been authorized to draw up a constitu- 
tion and Dr. Butte, 40 Rue St. Placide, Paris, is acting as temporary 
secretary.— School Hygiene. 
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In a bitter attack on the elective system Professor Ernest G. Sihler, 
of New York University, in the New York Evening Post of October 1, 
makes a distinction between “purely eruditional courses, pabulum utterly 
beyond the range and faculty of our adolescents,’ and courses whose 
chief function is to train the powers “‘to that point where independence 
of effort is fairly assured for coming life and manhood.” Chief of these 
training courses are Greek and mathematics. ‘The essence of a liberal 
education is said to be “the training and forming of the higher powers, 
viz., to think, to reflect, to reason, to argue, to weigh, to recall, to re- 
view, to compare, to marshall in order, to arrange and codrdinate, to 
utter and prove, to appeal and to lead.” Just why Greek and mathe- 
matics are less eruditional and better fitted for training in all these 
varied activities than biology or history, for instance, the learned pro- 
fessor does not deign to reveal. Such a view of “mental training” would 
seem to indicate a reversion to the crassest sort of formalism. What 
we need is not the outcry of blind prejudice for or against certain studies, 
but careful experimentation to determine what results different kinds 
of study actually produce. 


A committee of fifty-seven, representing religious denominations and 
the public school system in England, have reported a plan “to promote 
and maintain religious teaching as an integral part of the national sys- 
tem of education and to work on non-party lines for an educational 
settlement which will respect all forms of conscientious belief.” The 
Journal of Education, London, considers it an extraordinary case of 
common sense and love of fair play and thinks that it may work out 
well in the cities, but is likely to fail in the country districts. 


A conference on the moral phases of public education has been called 
by the council of the Religious Education Association to meet in New 
York City February 16 and 17, 1911, for the purpose of consider- 
ing ways and means of advancing moral instruction in public education. 
The general question before the council is what advanced steps should 
now be taken? The conference will not be open to the public. 


The National Society of College Teachers of Education has chosen 
for the subject of discussion at its next meeting: “Co-operative re- 
search within the field of education; its organization and encourage- 
ment.” ‘The secretary of the society, E. O. Holland, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, has accordingly invited each member to outline some problem 
which he believes ought to be worked out in education, and to. describe 
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the proper scientific method of attacking the problem. This movement 
deserves the consideration of our readers, and we are glad to call at- 
tention to it as a sign of healthy activity along the lines of experimental 
pedagogy. 


The Hungarian Child-Study Association is to establish a paidological 
museum in Budapest. It will contain paidological, ethnographical and 
pedagogical sections.—Zettschrift fiir angewandte Psychologve. 


On November 4 and 5 the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the University of Chicago on the invita- 
tion of the School of Education. Prominent educators will contribute 
papers on various phases of the general subject: “The Concrete in 
Education.” 

Professor Edouard Heinrich Henoch, one of the founders of modern 
pediatrics, died at Dresden on August 22 in his ninety-first year. 


At the opening of Charing Cross Hospital Medical School, London, 
on October 3, Dr. F. W. Mott, F. R .S., delivered the eighth Huxley lec- 
ture on “The Hereditary Aspect of Nervous and Mental Diseases.” 


At the opening exercises of the one hundred an y-seventh academi 
\t tl ng i f the one hundred and fift) t] lemic 
year of Columbia University on September 28 Professor Henry Fair- 
eld Osborne, h i ican Museum Natural History, de- 
field Osborne, head of the American Muse of N 
livered an address on “Huxley on Education.” 


At the New York University School of Pedagogy a special course is 
offered again this year in the “Education of Defectives” by Dr. H. H. 
Goddard, Director of the Research Laboratory, New Jersey Training 
School for Feeble-Minded Girls and Boys, and Dr. Mary Sutton Macy. 
A feature of the course is a series of clinics to illustrate the lectures, so 


that the first part of each lecture is devoted to the examination of some 
defective child. 


Professor A. O. Norton, of the department of education, Harvard 
University, is absent this year on sabbatical leave, and his place is being 


taken by Professor E. P. Cubberley, of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. 


Among the lectures in illustration of recent progress in various de- 
partments of physical investigation to be delivered at the Royal College 
of Science, South Kensington, London, are ten lectures on “Color Vis- 
ion,” by Sir William De W. Abney, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
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The University of Illinois is offering, through the Department of 
Psychology, a course in experimental pedagogy for the benefit of teach- 
ers in Champaign, Urbana, and the neighboring towns. The class 
meets for lectures and laboratory work on Saturday mornings, and is 
in charge of Dr. A. H. Sutherland. 


In the Atlantic Educational Journal for September Superintendent 
J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, indulges in some interesting com- 
ments on a drastic criticism recently published in the same journal 
concerning Professor C. M. Gayley’s “Idols of Education.” The follow- 
ing extract indicates the trend of Dr. Greenwood’s remarks: “The 
greatest danger threatening and actually rooting itself in our entire 
system of education is that of too much interference by motive grinders 
on low planes, light beauty thrills, aesthetic teas, ragtag fairs, things 
not shaped into vital thoughts, few things wound up or buttoned up 
in the work done, too much nursery business imported from somewhere 
and not enough downright, solid work all along the line for those that 
dress, eat, digest, play and sleep.” 


The September number of School Hygiene (London) is devoted to a 
special report of the Third International Congress on School Hygiene, 
held in Paris August 2-7, 1910. The number contains the inaugural 
address of the president, two of the papers presented at general meet- 
ings, and a very complete summary of the discussions in the eleven 
sections. 


In the current number of L’Igiene della Scuola Dr. G. Risso gives a 
detailed account of the siruggle of the city of Genoa with contagious 
eye diseases, such as tracoma and follicular conjunctivitis. In 1906 a 
commission was appointed to deal with the problem, and a census of the 
elementary schools showed that out of a total enrollment of 19,155 
pupils, 899, or almost 5 per cent., were suffering from contagious infection 
of the eyes. The pupils affected with conjunctivitis were segregated in 
special seats in each room where they were found, while for those suffering 
from tracoma a special school was established in 1908. In the two years 
of the school’s existence 561 pupils have been enrolled, and of these 233 
have been returned to the public schools as cured. 


A bill for the teaching of sex hygiene has been proposed in Italy. 
The instruction is to be at the option of the Provincial Schodl Council 
in elementary schools, but mandatory in all other schools, and is to be 
adapted to the age, sex and condition of the pupils involved. 
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Mr. N. W. Harris, president of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
of Chicago, who was born in Becket, Mass., has offered to supply every 
boy and girl of his native town with $5.00 a week for four years to assist 
in securing a high school or college education, on condition that they 
maintain a rank of 80 per cent. in scholarship. 


The last issue of the University of Colorado Studies contains an arti 
cle by Professor Vivian A. C. Henmon, now of the University of Wis- 
consin, on “Sex Differences and Variability in Color Perception.” 


At the University of Iowa Dr. Mabel Clara Williams has been pro- 
moted from instructor to assistant professor of psychology. 


Dr. Knight Dunlap has been advanced to the position of associate in 
psychology at Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Dudley B. Reed, formerly of Asheville School, Asheville, N. C 


~ 


has been appointed physical director at the University of Rochester. 


Frank W. White, M. D., has been promoted from assistant professor 
to professor of physical education at Lehigh University. 


Dr. Margaret B. Wilson has been appointed professor of physiology 
and hygiene at Normal College, New York City. 


Dr. Paul R. Radossawljewich has been added to the faculty of the 
School of Pedagogy, New York University, and is giving courses in 
experimental pedagogy and in the anthropological study of school chil- 
dren. 


Frederic Lyman Wells, Ph.D., Assistant in Pathological Psychology 
in the McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass., has been appointed lecturer 
in psychology at Columbia University. 


Professor Felix Krueger, privatdocent in the University of Leipzig, 
has been called to Halle as the successor of Professor Meumann, who has 
gone to Leipzig. 


Among the Macmillan announcements for fall publication are “A 
Text-Book of Psychology, Part II,” by Professor E. B. Titchener, Cor- 
nell University; “Principles of Secondary Education, Vol. III, Ethical 
Training,” by Professor Charles De Garmo, Cornell University; a third 
edition of “The Grammar of Science,” by Professor Karl Pearson, of 


London, and a book on principles of education by Professor E. N. Hen- 
derson, Adelphi College. 
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W. Bateson, M. A., F. R.S8., V. M. H. Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. 
Cambridge: University Press. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1909. Pp. xiv, 396. $3.50 net. 

This book will be reviewed later. 


JosEPH V. CoLuins, Ph.D. Practical Algebra.—First Year Course. New 
York: American Book Company, 1910. Pp. 301. 85e. 


This introductory course in algebra is an outcome of the reform move- 
ment in the teaching of mathematics in this country. The author has 
attempted to correlate algebra more closely with arithemetic and geometry 
than is the usual practice. The book contains a large number of prac- 
tical and informational exercises and problems, and encourages proving 
and checking results. Attention is paid to graphic methods of solution, 
and there are many diagrammatic illustrations and a number of histori- 
cal and biographical notes. 


H. De Vrirs. Intracellular Pangenesis. Including a paper on Fertili- 
zation and Hybridization. ‘Translated from the German by C. Stu- 
art Gager. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company, 1910. Pp. 
xvi, 270. Price $3.00 net. 


De Vries’s “Intracellulire Pangenesis,” first published in 1889, is 
well worth translating if for no other reason than because of its his- 
torical importance. It was in this essay that the author first developed 
his theory of “pangens” from which the doctrine of unit-characters and 
ultimately the mutation-theory gradually developed. Historical interest 
is also added by the title of the essay, for it was Darwin’s “well-abused 
hypothesis of pangenesis” that first started DeVries on the long road 
which culminated in the most important contribution to evolutionary 
doctrine that has been made since the publication of the “Origin of 
Species.” The appended paper on fertilization and hybridization shows 
the bearing of more recent researches on DeVries’s original pangenetic 
theory. 


T. W. Gattoway. Tezrt-Book of Elementary Zoology. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1910. Pp. xx, 418. 


Although this book is a text in the special field of zodlogy it deserves 
notice in this*Journal because, unlike most books of its class, it repre- 
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sents an attempt to apply to the teaching of secondary science, some of 
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the recognized principles of psychological procedure. ‘The author has. 


had in mind especially three principles: (1) a proper motivation for 
class, laboratory, and field work in zodlogy; (2) the necessity for empha- 


sizing the mental attitudes, the habits of intellectual activity and the 


necessary processes through which sound conclusions are reached as 
fundamentally important outcomes of the teaching; and (3) the neces- 
sity of making the teaching consistent with the general law that mind 
normally begins with large wholes then proceeds to analysis following this 
by a synthesis of the analyzed parts. Economic applications are re- 
ferred to incidentally in connection with the systematic treatment and 
a final chapter is devoted to a brief summary of these economic principles. 
In this respect the treatment is perhaps rather more conservative than 


the principles of “motivation” so strongly emphasized by the author, would’ 


seem to justify. 


Henry H. Gopparp, Ph.D. What Can the Public School Do for Sub- 
Normal Children? The Training School, 7: No. 5, Sept., 1910. 
Pp. 242-248. 


In this paper, presented at the Boston meeting of the N. E. A., Dr. 
Goddard discusses the classification of feeble-minded children, their 
prevalence in the public schools, the formation of special classes, course 
of study and methods of teaching, the qualifications of teachers and the 
special training required. The introduction of the term “moron” for 


high-grade feeble-minded is to be commended, and we trust that the ex- 
pression will find general acceptance. 


M. W. Keatinee, M. A. Studies in the Teaching of History. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Agents, 1910. Pp. 232. 4/6 net. 


This interesting and valuable contribution to the subject of method in 
teaching history should be warmly welcomed by high school teachers of 
the subject. The first four chapters deal with method in connection 
with subject matter, the fifth on Method and Moral Training contains a 
psychological analysis of the possible effects of history teaching upon 
conduct, while the remaining six chapters treat of more general topics. 
Among the latter one notes a chapter on History and Poetry, but it is 
surprising that no mention is made of prose fiction in relation to history. 


JOHANN Hertnricu Prstatozzi. Ueber Gesetzgebung und Kindermord. 
Wahrheiten und Triume, Nachforschungen und Bilder. Mit einer 
Einfiihrung und Ammerkungen neu herausgegen von Dr. Karl 
Wilker. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1910. Pp. 274, M.4. Geb. M. 4.80. 


Recalling the preaching of Bernard Shaw on the inalienable rights of 


the mother instinct, and the utterances of our strenuous ex-president 
on race suicide, one would think that this work on child-murder and the 


law by the great Swiss educator had been written within the last few years. 
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instead of in 1780. In view of present social conditions the ideals here 
set forth are of great interest and importance today. 


A. C. Perry, Jr. Problems of the Elementary School. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. vili, 224. $1.25. 


Will receive notice later. 


Henry AurorD Rucer, Ph.D. The Psychology of Efficiency. An Ex- 
perimental Study of the Processes Involved in the Nolution of 
Mechanical Puzzles and in the Acquisition of Skill in Their Manipu- 
lation. New York: Archives of Psychology, No. 15, June, 1910. 
Pp. 88. 90c. 


The six chapters of this interesting monograph give a description of 
the experiments performed, a general “statement of the results and a-dis- 
cussion of the conditions of efficiency, an analysis of the solution of prob- 
lems, puzzle material and tests of intelligence, an analysis of the practise 
curve and a discussion of transfer. The work is an important contri- 
bution to the study of the learning process, and will receive more ex- 
tended consideration in this Journal. 


SAMUEL Bower SIncLaAIR, M. A., Ph.D., AND FREDERICK TRacy, B. A., 

Ph.D. Introductory Educational Psychology. A Book for Tcachers 

in Training. New York and Toronto: The Macmillan Company, 
1909. Pp. xii, 180. 90c. net. 


This little manual contains a large number of simple questions and 
‘exercises designed to stimulate the student to reflect on the mental activi- 
ties involved in education. Each chapter closes with brief didactic 
maxims for school room application. There are no references to the 
literature of the special topics treated, and no account is taken of the 
experimental work of others. 


GusTaAv SpituerR. Moral Education in Eighteen Countries. London: 
Watts & Co., 1909. Pp. 362. 3/6 net. 


An authoritative presentation of moral instruction in the leading 
countries of the world. Part I. Introductory, discusses in 125 pages the 
attitude of the churches to moral instruction, and the general problem 
of moral education. Part II. presents a detailed report of the procedure 
in each of the countries considered and Part III. gives an extensive and 
very valuable bibliography of 56 pages, the more important titles of which 
are accompanied by explanatory notes. 


CarL Stumpr, Editor. Beitrige zur Akustik und Musikwissenschaft. 
5. Heft. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1910. Pp. 167. M. 5 


The greater part (142 pages) of this number of the Beitrige is de- 
voted to Professor Stumpf’s discussion of combination tones, which i 
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here reprinted from the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. In it we have 
Stumpf’s analysis of and reply to Dr. Felix Krueger’s papers on musical 
consonance and dissonance, together with much new experimental 
material. It is undoubtedly one of the most important contributions to the 
theory of consonance. Dr. von Hornbostel has a brief paper on compara- 
tive studies in the psychology of acoustics and music. 


J. ArtHUR THompson, M. A. Heredity. London: John Murray. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909. Pp. xvi, 605. $3.50 net. 
teserved for more extended notice. 


EpwarD L, THorRNDIKE. LHducational Psychology. Second edition, re- 
and enlarged. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1910. Pp. 248. $1.50 net. 


In the revised edition Professor Thorndike has followed the same 
general plan as in the first edition, but has greatly amplified the dis- 
cussion and brought it up to date. Except in the general scheme it is 
almost a new work. It is intended for students in advanced courses, and 
attempts to-apply the methods of exact science to the problems of the 
mental natures of individual men and the causes of their differences. The 
author promises a second volume, dealing with the nature of man as a 
species, taking up such problems as instinct, habit, learning, practice, 
memory, fatigue and the like. 


WiLLiAM Morton WHEELER, Ph.D. Ants: Their Structure, Development 
and Behavior. New York: The Columbia University Press, The 
Macmillan Company, Agents, 1910. Pp. 663. $5.00 net. 


One of the most important subjects in comparative and educational 
psychology is that of instinct, yet few terms are so loosely and vaguely 
used in current educational discussions. Since the dawn of history man 
has marveled at the wonderfully ingenious adaptations of the ant, and 
its behavior has long been pointed out as the acme of instinctive activity. 
Professor Wheeler has given us a veritable encyclopedia of the ant, includ- 
ing a description of the structure of ants, their development, the history 
of ant study, the classification and distribution of ants, fossil ants, seven- 
teen chapters on the habits of various species of ants and three chapters 
on the sensations of ants, their instinctive behavior, and their ability to 
learn. It is perhaps the most careful and extended study of instinctive 


behavior in any language. 

Guy Montrose WuHipPpLe, Ph.D. Manual of Mental and Physical Tests 
A Book of Directions Compiled With Special Reference to the Ez- 
perimental Study of School Children tn the Laboratory or Class- 
room. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1910. Pp. 534. $2.50. 


The crying need in education today is units of measurement. The old, 
slip-shod, rough-and-ready methods of estimating a child’s ability or ac- 
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complishment must give way to more exact determinations. In the pres- 
ent manual Professor Whipple has brought together a large number of 
the most important mental and physical tests, has indicated their source 
and sketched their development, has furnished clear and detailed direc- 
tions for carrying them out, has presented and discussed representative 
results of previous investigators, and has supplied copious references to. 
the literature of each test. When our present hap-hazard methods of 
grading and promotion shall have yielded to the requirements of experi- 
mental pedagogy Professor Whipple’s book will be found on the desk of 
every teacher, principal and superintendent. Meantime it is invalu- 
able for all who are making careful studies of mental growth. 




















